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HOW CAN DENTISTRY "MAKE" THE "BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE" 
R/ An examination of the latest annual "The 86th Critical Bibliogra- 

phy of the History of Science and Its Cultural Influences" (Isis 
52:445-526 September 1961) reveals the inclusion of only two books 
and three articles related to the history of dentistry. A few other 
articles, not many, deserved to be included. The paucity of represen- 
tation was not so surprising as the fact that only one dental journal 
was represented as a source of a dental historical article--and that 
was Revista Espafiola de Estomatologia. 


It cannot be said that articles on dental history are not history of 
science and therefore do not belong in this bibliography, for history 
of medicine, history of pharmacy, and articles on technological sub- 
jects are included. There are probably several reasons for this poor 
representation. In the list of journals regularly examined by the 
editors there are no dental journals, although there are journals on 
medicine and pharmacy. There are only a few dental journals usually 
hospitable to historical articles: notably, the Journal of the Ameri- 
can College of Dentists, Dental Magazine and Oral Topics, Zahnarzt- 
liche Mitteilungen, and Rassegna Trimestrale di Odontoiatria, to men- 
tion a few. The few worthy articles are scattered through several 
hundred dental journals of the world which could not all be examined 
by the editors of the "Bibliography of the History of Science." Many 
of the articles included in the Bibliography have been called to the 
attention of the editors by their authors. For articles on the his- 
tory of dentistry this is the only practicable method of securing in- 
clusion. It is urged that all authors of articles on the history of 
dentistry, who believe their contributions merit notice, send ina 
bibliographicai note or, better, a reprint of the article to Prof. 
Harry Woolf, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 


EARLY COMPLETE UPPER DENTURES IN JAPAN 
RB/ In 1923 the Dental Digest (29:564-565) published an illustration 
of a complete denture with extension over a large part of the 
palate and without intermaxillary springs which was said to be from 
the eighteenth century. At the time,the editor of this Bulletin 
doubted the dating of this denture, since in Europe and America den- 
ture designs of this sort did not exist. Fauchard's upper dentures 
without springs, sometimes cited as the predecessors of dentures re- 
tained by close adaptation, did not have extension onto the palate. 
Such retention as they had was obtained by extension into the buccal 
space. 


Later at an exhibit of Japanese dentures Dr. Isamu Tashiro, of Chicago, 
showed carved wooden dentures with palatal extension and claimed them 
to be of origin several centuries before dentures of similar design 
were known in the Western World. At this time the editor told Dr. 
Tashiro that the dating of these dentures, in order to be acceptable 
to historians, would have to be substantiated by some sort of documen 
tation. In 1960 Mary W. Standlee recorded the discovery in 1927 of a 
denture worn by Tajima Yagu, who died in 1673. This denture was said 
to have the palatal extension. 


Recently two articles, one by Tsuneo Watanabe (Journal of the Osaka 
Odontological Society 23:192-226 1961), and one by Dr. T. Ono, of the 
Osaka Dental College, have removed all reasonable doubt as to the 
early dates of dentures of this type. A set of complete dentures, 
upper and lower, were carved from boxwood with palatal extension and 
worn by the Lord Yagyu Hidanokami Munefuyu, who died in 1675. 


It has been usually supposed that in the Western World dentures with 
a palatal extension did not exist before 1800, and James Gardette, 
according to an anecdote, was the inventor of this type of denture. 
Although there can be little doubt that upper complete dentures re- 
tained by close adaptation existed in America at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, unfortunately there is no contemporary illustra- 
tion or specimen of such a denture extant. It seems quite likely 
that the earliest dentures retained by close adaptation were like 
their predecessors retained by springs and had no palatal extension. 
The earliest description and earliest illustration of a denture with 
palatal extension are in the 1830's. 


The only known specimen of a denture with metal palatal extension is 
the famous upper and lower set of George Washington which was retained 
by intermaxillary springs. Nobody has explained why the poorly a- 
dapted palatal extension on this denture was present. It may have 
been to strengthen the denture. It certainly was not for retention. 


There seems little likelihood that the development of dentures with 
palatal extensions in America were derived from those in Japan. It 
is noteworthy that in Europe and America well adapted palatal exten- 
sions had to wait for the introduction of a moldable substance, namely, 
vulcanite; whereas, the skillful Japanese carver was able to accom- 
plish this seemingly impossible feat with an intractable material, 
such as boxwood, at least 175 years earlier. 


*** qhis number was issued in November 1961. 


News and other items for publication in the Bulletin should be ad- 
dressed to George B. Denton, Editor, 222 East Superior Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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